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late conduct, to make peace either with or without them;
but would much rather choose the former."

There was, however, one advantage which Her Majesty
resolved to make by this defection of her foreigners. She
had been led, by the mistaken politics of some years past,
to involve herself in several guaranties with the princes of
the north, which were, in some sort, contradictory to one
another; but this conduct of theirs wholly annulled all such
engagements, and left her at liberty to interpose in the affairs
of those parts of Europe, in such a manner as would best
serve the interests of her own kingdoms, as well as that of
the Protestant religion, and settle a due balance of power in
the north.

The grand article for preventing the union of France and
Spain, was to be executed during a cessation of arms. But
many difficulties arising about that, and some other points
of great importance to the common cause, which could not
easily be adjusted either between the French and British
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, or by correspondence between
Mons. de Torcy and the ministry here; the Queen took the
resolution of sending the Lord Viscount Bolingbroke im-
mediately to France, fully instructed in all her intentions,
and authorized to negotiate every thing necessary for settling
the treaty of peace in such a course, as might bring it to a
happy and speedy conclusion. He was empowered to agree
to a general suspension of arms, by sea and land, between
Great Britain, France and Spain, to continue for four months,
or until the conclusion of the peace; provided France and
Spain would previously give positive assurances to make good
the terms demanded by Her Majesty for the Duke of Savoy,
and would likewise adjust and determine the forms of the
several renunciations to be made by both those crowns, in
order to prevent their being ever united. The Lord
Bolingbroke was likewise authorized to settle some differ-
ences relating to the Elector of Bavaria, for whose interests
France was as much concerned as Her Majesty was for
those of the Duke of Savoy; to explain all doubtful articles
which particularly related to the advantages of Britain; to
know the real ultimatum, as it is termed, of France upon the
general plan of peace; and lastly, to cut off all hopes from
that court of ever bringing the Queen to force her allies to a